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Announcing 


New Texts for Commercial Teaching 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 
By HeLen J. Kiccen, Practical 
Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 
Designed primarily for use in 
commercial classes in high schools 
and in continuation school classes 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
By Louis J. Fisu, Director 


Commercial Worl 


in Boston 
Schools 
Contains essential directions for 
correspondence with many illustra- 
tions of letters and exercises in writ- 
ing letters. A very complete com- 


mercial vocabulary. 


PROGRESSIVE 
TYPEWRITING 
By Harry F. Apmire, Brown's 
Business College, Bloomington, 
Jllinots. 
\ very carefully organized book 
designed for beginners. 
THE EXPERT 
TYPIST 
By CLARENCE C. SMITH, Census 
Burcau, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C 
Presupposes an elementary knowl- 
edge of typewriting. Designed to 
train the student in the more dif- 
ficult forms of typewriting. 





school, the vocation, and society. 
are strongly emphasized. 











ACTUAL BUSINESS ENGLISH 

Exercise Book to Accompany Actual Business English 
By P. H. DerrenpDAL, Brown’s Business College, St. Lows, Mo. 
These books are designed to drill 


of English. Much attention is given to the correct forms for practice. 


PRACTICE IN CITIZENSHIP 
By R. L. Asurey, Pasadena, California. 
A discussion of citizenship from the standpoint of the home, the 


The correlation of rights and duties 


the student in the practical use 
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HOW MUCH EDUCATION HAVE THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE? 


HNeowus 
Amer 


ion Into 


} 
eiementary 


hle 
ble 


propor 
high sehool grades 


is probably due in large par 
terpretation a} 


“Vv + 


id vague quoting of secon 
isties. .As an example turn to a stand bended every 

-d book in teaching method! and the very 

rst sentence reads: ‘*‘ About one 


of our population has a formal e 


beyond the age of 14.’’ This would mea 
that only about one per cent. of the peop 


reo yal 
renerai 


; 
ire getting any high school education. Yet 
at the date when this book was published t school children 

1909), we find on examination that the - He 
proportion of persons 
ve 


H swan a 


rece 
i much edu ri'¢ the pre 
. . aa Zz, ° i chore 0? lat > and 
receiving at least first :, COOL POPUEHtOns and 
as 3) How much edu 
ir high school instruetion must have be: 

. o« hy the 
reality about 23 per cent. 


jn Was Tec! 


pre sent 
school children? The situation of 
some instances present the facts in what -* 


iS also broug! T 


( 
pare nts oT the gene rat 


Moreover, careful students of edueation 


r) rahi 


ppears to the writer to be an unduly in of comparison. 
favorably light. For example Superi The 
ndent Spaulding says,” *‘ As a nation we 
re barely sixth graders! That 


rnest 


method emploved in thi 
to ascertain the enrollment for 
is, the vl , either as actually enume! 
grade that we complete, on an aver- estimated, and to measure this 
is the sixth.’’ And his statement is total population of a single year 
bstantiated by such calculations as those deduced from figures of the 
Farnsworth, Educat through Mus 


{nv ca, Headauart 
University, Bul - 


Spaulding, Educate 


rican E. F. 


ul 
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or \ 


enrollment is 


xample, the total first 


of the Census. 


vear high sehool measured 
> total population 1D vears of age, be 
matter how the in the 


school the 


ages 


vary 
first vear of high maximum 
theoretical number to be enrolled could not 
he expected to exceed the total number of 
The Cor 


detail the 


ave. 


persons of a single vear of 


eluding note states more in 


oureces of information and the methods of 
their use. 

llow 
school 


lie school 


educalion are the pre S¢ ni 


The latest pub 


much 
childre asereece ming? 
enrollments available are those 


eported by the U.S. Bureau of Eduea- 


tion for the vear 1918. For this year, when 
the 


the appropriate age populations, we find 


we compare erade enrollments with 


that the enrollments for each of the first 
five grades equals or exceeds 100 per cent. 
of the age population, excess over 100 per 
cent. being due presumably to repetition of 
the grade on the part of a portion of the 
pupils. Above the fifth grade we find the 
following proportions : 


RATIO OF ENROLLMENTS TO AGE 


POPULATIONS, 1918 

P.C. which 

Enrollment 
Est. 1918 is of 

Age Population Grade Enrollment Age Pop. 
12 2,105,066 6 1,940,042 g° ] 
13 1,999,813 7 1,575,084 78.8 
14 1,999,813 8 1,440,625 72.0 
15 1,999,813 H.S.I 717,958 35.9 
16 1,999,813 H.S. II $85,253 24.2 
17 1,999,813 H.S. III 339,136 16.9 
18 1,999,813 H.S.IV 261,567 13.7 

This would seem to indieate that the 


median rate of edueational attainment now 
is not sixth grade but well beyond eighth 
erade, without being, however, as advanced 
as the first year of high school. The pro- 
portion attaining sixth grade education is 
over 90 per cent., seventh grade nearly 80 
per cent., and eighth grade over 70 per 


eent. About 36 per cent. receive some high 


school education ; 24 per cent. go about half 
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way through high school, and those getting 
about four years of high school edueatio 
The 


of course, somewhat less tha 


amount to 14 per cent. number ot 
graduates is, 
the number of fourth year pupils. 

The figures given above are for the whok 
United States. This article will not at 
tempt to discuss the variations between dif 
ferent loealities. which, of course, are ser 
ous. However, a comparison with similai 
estimates for certain representative large 
cities may be of interest. For this purpost 
regards 


as a median city is selected (as 


proportions into grades 


Toledo 
respect, Seattle.* 


passing 


upper 


and as a maximum city in this 


RATIOS OF ENROLLMENT TO AGI 
POPULATION, 1918 

United Median Maxin 

Grade States City City 
6 92.1 71.4 92.1 
7 72.8 64.2 86.0 
8 72.0 16.9 82.2 
H.S. I 35.9 36.1 72.5 
H.S. II 24.2 34.9 $2.7 
H.S. ILI 16.9 19,2 32.4 
S.1TV 13.7 14.4 24.5 


From this it appears that a median large 
city would show an appreciably larger pro 
portion in each year of high sehool than 
whole, while a maximum 


the nation as a 


eitv 


would show about twice as many it 
every year of high school, reaching 70 pet 
cent. for ‘‘some’’ high sehool education, 
than 40 for ‘‘half 


through high school, and about 25 per cent. 


more per cent. way’ 


for four years of high school. For a max 
mum city the median amount of education 
being received now, instead of merely 
being beyond the eighth grade, would be 
approximately the second year of high 


school. 


#See Byrne, ‘‘High School Enrollments 
Large Cities,’’ American School Board Jo 


Mareh, 1921, page 27. 

It is possible that Portland had higher propo! 
tions than Seattle. The exact figures by years ot 
age and by grade are known for Seattle but were 


not secured from Portland. 





AND 


Although Seattle, maximum 


} 


‘ifv above, 


quoted as 
had a second year high school 
enrollment only 43 per cent. as large as the 
Dallas high 


proportion of over 50 


population, the white 


schools reached a 
1921, showing that a median 
high 
not merely approximated but actually 
The Dallas 
proportions of age population in 
1921 


vely 92.8, 81.4, 84.0, 69.5, 50.2, 


cent. in 


lueation of second vear school has 


vassed in some large cities. 


seven grades in were respec 
34.1, 
“1.8. the second vear high school per cent. 
eing 50.2. 
How 


}} 


and 


have the 


or out-of-school population? 


much education prese f 
An ex 
the 


the Census indi 


du 
amination of the statisties of ages in 
reports of the Bureau of 
‘ates the average age of persons from 
15 vears old upward is about 32 1-3 years. 
A person 32 years old in 1922 would have 


heen 14 in 1904. the 


question of the average amount of eduea 


Henee, to answer 


tion of our adult or out-of-school people we 
may investigate the ratios of enrollment to 
Above the fifth 


rrade we find the following proportions : 


ize population in 1904. 


RATIO OF ENROLLMENTS TO 
POPULATIONS, 


AGE 


14 


329.680 
©"01 066 


o7 


S84 


~é 


SUG 4 


The median attainment for this date is still 
beyond the eighth grade, but only about 
half as large a proportion went to high 
school as go at the present time. The pro- 
portions were for ‘‘some’’ high school about 
high 


-0 per cent., ‘‘half way’’ through 


school 13 per cent., and four years of high 
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school five pr 
represent The 
present elt 


figures give 


erage amount 


adult population and 


on the use 


pupils has some bez 


ological eriteri 1 determi eurricul 


+ 


t ] 


ceontel a standard based 


rectly on the prone. ; f adults 


ven knowledge 


as high a standard as the schools might 


} } 
SK 1] Ss not necessal 


tM l asmuch 


justified in setting up, 
present si hool }) ipils 
education farther 


How 


ofr the 


much education have the parent 


pres generation of Choo cn 


dren? The answer is interesting as show 
ing how much more education parents are 
children than they 


ved, and also as a measure 


purchasing for their 
themselves rece 
of the social progress from one generation 
to the next. From an examination of the 
has estimated 


old 


this average parent 


statistics of ages the writer 
that parent of a 14 year 
child is 4614 years old; 


would have been 14 in 1890. 


the average 


Investigating 
the ratios of enrollment to age population 
for 1890 we find, above the fifth grade, the 


following proportions : 


OF ENROLLME? 
POPULATIONS, 


RATIO 








S( "H( OL 


Keven the 1890 could fairly 
‘laim to be eighth graders, at least 50 per 


the 


children of 
t. reaching that point. Iowever 

oly school proportions are in each year 
only about half as large as in 1904 and not 
1918. 


Less than 12 per cent. received “any ** high 


much over a fourth as large as in 


hool education, less than seven per cent. 


went “‘half way’’ through and less than 


two and one half per cent. had four vears. 
About four times as many parents are giv 
ing their children high sehool edueation as 
received any themselves. 
Conditions of fifty years ago. The U.S. 
Bureau of Education was founded in 1867. 
It is possible to estimate similar proportions 


as early as the year 1870: 


RATIO OF ENROLLMENTS TO AGE 
POPULATION, 1870 
P.C. which 
Enrollment 
is of 


Age Pop. 


1870 


Est. 


Population Grade Enrollment 


68.6 


60 


ILS. I 

H.S. Il 
H.S. IIT 
H.S. IV 


732,609 
32 609 


de 
fe 


Paw 
32,609 


Ly this criterion the children of 1870 


were seventh graders. Only five per cent. 
received ‘‘any’’ high school education, only 
three per cent. went “‘half way.’’ and only 
one per cent. had four years. In 50 years 
the proportions have been multiplied by 
eight, the absolute numbers by much more 
than eight beeause the population of the 
United States is now much greater (more 
than two and one half times the population 
in 1870). 

Summary of our educational status at 
different dates. The ratios already indi- 
cated may be assembled as follows, (with 
further addition of ratios for universities 


and colleges) : 
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TO AGE POPI 
DATES 


ENROLLMENT 
AT DIFFERENT 


RATIOS OF 
LATION 


It would seem that we should recognize 


t 


a marked social advance in our country 
since 50 years ago, when we note that five 
per cent. of the people then secured ‘‘some”’ 
high school education and now 35 per cent., 
three per then ‘‘half way’’ 
through high school and now 24 per cent.., 
one per cent. then had four years of high 


A larger 


eent. went 


school work and now 14 per cent. 
proportion get college education now then 
vot high school education in 1870. 
LEE Byrnt 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TEXAS 


{ To he 


DALLAS 


concluded 


THE NEW MATHEMATICS OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


THE mere suggestion of a new type of 
mathematies in the high school may seem 
to rank in the same elass of projects as the 
squaring of the circle or the disintegration 
of the atom,—desirable but not possible. 
Sinee three and two are five, and since the 
square on the hypotenuse is still equivalent 
to the sum of the squares on the other sides, 
and since mathematies is the science of all 
sciences in being the same yesterday, today, 
and forever, we naturally question the pos- 
sibility of any change in its eternal truths. 

The manifest reply to such a question is 
that the term ‘‘new mathematiecs’’ is a rela- 
tive one; that no mathematics is positively 
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ew, being merely an ancient secret at last 
revealed; and that, moreover, the term is 
merely an abbreviation for some such ex- 
pression as ‘‘a different selection of mathe- 


matical material, differently arranged, 


and taught for a different purpose from 
the one which formerly prevailed in the 
schools.’’ 


That a the 


schools to make this new selection of mate 


movement is in progress in 
ial, to arrange it upon a different plan, 
and to teach it for a different purpose is 
one of the features of the present educa 
than 


the other 


tional unrest; it is no more radical 
the changes in the teaching of 
arts and sciences, of letters, of the social 
needs of communities, and even of ethies 


and 


danger to sound edueation than any of the 


morals; and it is no more open to 
reforms that continually influence the prog 
ress of the world. 

The genesis of the movement is, as in all 
such eases, hard to determine. It may have 
been in the work of a commission appointed 
by the International Mathematical 
vress, held at Rome in 1908, 


that made the first great world survey of 


Con 


a commission 


the teaching of any of the common branches 


of learning. This movement resulted in 
showing that the United States was about 
two years behind the other leading coun 
tries in the mathematical attainments of its 
selected class of pupils at the end of the 
twelfth school year. On the other hand 
the movement may have been due to the 
efforts of 


state, or urban committees that thereafter 


combined numerous national, 
investigated the causes for this unfortunate 
condition. 
the influence that brought the reform prom- 
nently before the American schools was 
Mathematical 
Mathe 
matical Association of America, financially 
supported by the General Education Board, 


It is quite certain, however, that 


the National Committee on 
Requirements, appointed by the 


AND SOC 


and *T ot! 
the 


mathematics all over the country. 


comma! ng tl active Suppol 


various organizations of teachers of 

This Committee has completed its report 
after four years of work, and the conclu 
sions to which it has arrived may be said 
to represent the opinion of the leaders 
the 


gaged in this field of activity. 


among scholars and the teachers en 


Briefly stated, the most important re 


sults achieved, including only those which 


have general interest, are as follows: 


a The schools should eliminate the non 


arithmetic, thus allowing 


essentials in 


pupils to acquire proficiency in ordinary 


ealeulation by the end of the sixth school 


vear. This is done in other countries and 


it is also done in our better class of publie 


schools in this country. 


”. In the seventh, eighth, and ninth 


school years pupils should acquire such 


knowledge of mathematics as the average, 
needs to tor 
purposes of general information, being al 


well-edueated citizen possess 
lowed, in ease of necessity, to substitute for 
this work such courses in technical mathe 
maties (say for the machine-shop) as cir 
cumstances seem to require. 


3. This range of mathematies for gen 


the 


venerally usable part of intuitive geometry, 


eral information should first include 
comprising a knowledge of the most com- 
mon geometric figures, and the ability to 
make such simple measures as the average 
citizen is likely to require. It should next 


include those parts of algebra that he is 


quite sure to need, particularly the simple 


and in ele 


the 


formulas used in measuring 


mentary commercial rules, familiar 
graphs of statistics, the meaning of the 
iegative number, and the practical appli 
cations of the simple equation. It should 
then reveal to the pupil, in a few lessons, 


the meaning of trigonometry, both for its 
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value in machine work and other applied 
lines and for its still greater value in show 
ing the basie principles of those measure 
ments in space which show us our position 
in the universe. And finally, for the sake 
of general intelligenee if nothing more, it 
should show to pupils the meaning of a 
veometric demonstration, and it should con 
stantly apply mathematical processes to 
the present-day problems of commerce, in 
dustry, and the practical arts. 

4. The Committee, always speaking for 
the teachers of mathematics generally, feels 
that mathematies is one of the few branches 
of learning that touch nearly all depart 
ments of human knowledge, and that it is 
not to be placed on the same level as certain 
other topics whieh may properly find some 
kind of place in the eurriculum. Its im 
that the 


require every pupil to take the above gen 


portance is such schools should 
eral offering, extending through the ninth 
school year. 

o. In the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
school years the pupil should be allowed to 
elect as much work in mathematies as he 
wishes, the range of election being reason- 
ably limited by the ability of the schools to 
classes. If he is preparing for 
life, 
specialize in commercial mathematies even 


establish 
commercial he should be allowed to 
as far as a college student can now do by 
If he is 
anticipating a career in industrial lines, he 


the end of his sophomore year. 


should be allowed to specialize in the line 
mathematies, for ex- 
the 
allow. If he is 


of machine-shop 
ample, proceeding as far as school 
afford to 


forward to 


ean looking 


research work in mathe 


matics in the university, he should be 
allowed to anticipate much of his college 
work, at least through the elements of the 
‘“aleulus, before he leaves the high school, 
just as he is allowed to do in all the leading 


European countries. 
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6. The Committee recommends that the 


best possible offering be given for each 


school year, so that, if a pupil leaves at 
the close of the seventh grade, he will have 
learned something more than arithmetic; 
that, if he leaves at the end of the eighth 
erade, he will have had that part of alg 
bra and intuitive geometry that the aver 
age citizen needs to know; and that, if he 


the end of the ninth grade, he 


had 


and 


leaves at 


will have something besides the cor 


ventional rather mechanieal algebra 


heretofore taught in that year. 


7. The Committee takes no stand, how 


ever, ‘favor of any unscientific mixing 


of unrelated parts of mathematics, or in 


favor of the lowering of any standards of 


scholarship. It seeks to offer in the re 
quired field a general survey of the ele 
mentary part of the subject, thereby as- 
suring every citizen of some knowledge of 
the meaning of mathematics, and particu 
larly of the type that he will probably 
vocation or in 


seeks to al 


either in his 
then 
the 


need to use, 


his general reading. It 
low the pupil to follow courses to 
which he seems the best suited, placing the 
mathematies upon the highest plane pos 
the that 


to enter the field. 


sible for selected group desires 


A more significant movement has never 
been made in this country with respect to 
the subject of mathematics, and it is to 
be hoped that the results will show, within 
the next deeade, that our country is nu 
longer behind others in its achievements 
in this line of work in the secondary schools 
and colleges, but rather that it is in the 
lead in its eareful selection and arrange 


ment of the subject matter to be taught. 
Davin EvGENE SMITH 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New YorK Ciry. 
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THE VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS IN UNIVERSITIES! 
PsyCHOLOGY well as 
benefited by the World War. 


given to the development of 


as other sciences 
The impetus 
methods of 
measuring intelligence by the work of psy- 
chologists in the United States Army con- 
tinued without abatement after the sign- 
ing of the armistice. The methods used in 
the army and their results are well known 
It 


and need not detain us here. 
to 


is inter- 
that 
plans were made for the examination and 


esting note, however, elaborate 
glassification of the personnel of the Stu 
dents’ Army Training Corps that had been 
organized in the various universities of 
the country. The Army Group Intelli- 
gence Tests were to be a part of this pro- 
gram. Very few of these corps were ac- 
tually examined, for the signing of the 
armistice put an end to the great plan. 
When in due time the psychologists re- 


turned to their former positions in the 


colleges and universities, they naturally 
earried with them the ‘‘boosting habit’’ 


xequired in the army and proceeded to or- 
ganize propaganda to ‘‘sell psychology’’ to 
their respective colleagues and administra- 
The latter, 


the spell of the army, in many eases yielded 


tive officers. being also under 
to the suggestion, and thus originated the 
epidemic of ‘‘intelligence tests for college 
students,’’ to which, 


in the course of the 


last three years, 
The result 
siderable expenditure of 


energy. 


many universities have 


succumbed. has been a econ- 


money, time, and 
Are there any compensating ad- 
vantages? It behooves us now to consider 
this question critically as scientists, and 
not merely as psychologists working in the 
nterest of our subject, our department in 

Paper read before the Psychology Section of 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Toronto, December, 1921. 


the 
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the 


cains. 


university, or our purely personal 


The opinion of psychologists in some of 
the leading universities of America may 
be indicated by the results of a question 
1920 by Dean G. F. Arps 
of the College of Ohio 


naire sent out 1 
Edueation, State 
University, and summarized by the writer 
as follows: 
Letters sent 
}? 
Question 1: 


tests been 


out, 70: answers received, 
Have 
to students 
31 


cases; not generally, 3 Cases; 


group intelligence 


rivel in your unl 


versity? Answers: yes, eases; no, 9 


no answer to 
this question, 1 case. 

Question 2: (a) What tests were used 
2] 
Thorndike, 7 


specially devised, 5 cases. 


Answers: Alpha, Thurstone, 7 


Cuses : 
cases ; cases; Otis, Oo cases; 

(b) What fraction .of the student body 
was examined? 
17 


- enginecrs, 2 


Answers: total, 3 


Cases ; 


Freshmen, Cases ; 


ps) chology SI udents. 


6 cases cases unseleeted 


groups, 2 cases. 
Question 3: 
of 


for 


W hat 
the 


uses have actually 
of the tests? 
and other 
illustration 


been made 


results 
Answers: 
17 


struction in psychology 


correlations re- 


search, eases: for in in 


courses, 5 Cases: 


in dealing with delinquent and probation 


students, 6 cases; supplementary for en- 


trance, 4 cases; as a basis for edueational 


advice, 2 cases; as a basis for vocational ad 


vice, 3 eases; as a basis for admission of 


students (Columbia), 1 


ship committees, 1 case ; 


Case ; by scholar 
in the interpreta- 
tion of students’ academie grades, 1 case: 
to show the amount and kind of improve 
ment during the college course, 1 ease: in 
classifying groups for teaching, 1 case. 


Question 4: What do you consider the 
proper functions of these tests in colleges 


and universities? 


Answers: 


supplemen 
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tary for entrance, 14 cases; in classifying 
groups for teaching, 9 cases; in dealing 
with delinquent and probation students, 
6 cases; as a basis for educational advice, 
to determine hours of work, selection of 
courses, ete., 4 cases; as a basis for vocea- 
tional advice, 3 eases; by scholarship com- 
mittees, 3 cases; remains to be seen, 5 eases. 

It will be noted that, in most eases, there 
is considerable difference between the ac- 
tual uses of the tests in the various univer- 
sities and the functions which the psycho- 
For the 


most part the tests actually furnish data 


logists claim they should perform. 
for psychological or rather psychostatis 
tical studies, and indirectly serve the per 
haps not unimportant purpose of keeping 
psychology before the reading public. On 
the other hand, the psychologists believe 
that 
sities in solving or helping to solve some 


the tests can be used in the univer 
important administrative and educational 
problems. 

The 


ascribed to these tests in 


most important of the functions 
universities are 
the following: 

1. Determining the 


which certain student should be permitted 


amount of work 
to carry. 

2. Solving the problems connected with 
probationary and morally delinquent stu- 
dents. 

3. Giving voeational advice to students, 
and recommending for aecademie and in- 
dustrial positions. 

4. Admitting to the university students 
who have not satisfied the conventional en- 
Intelligence 


trance requirements. tests 


may be substituted for or may be supple- 


mentary to the usual entrance require- 
ments. 

5. Classifying students for instrue- 
tional purposes into groups of approxi- 


The superior stu- 


mately equal ability. 
dents could thus progress faster, and the 
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inferior students could be given more care 
ful instruction. 
In making these claims for 


is assumed that 


the intelli 
the intell 
correlation 


gence tests it 
gence ratings will give a high 
with actual achievement either in the uni 
versity or in the business of life after lea, 
rr fe 

The former assump 
the 


ing the university. 
tion is involved in most of values 
claimed for the tests, but the latter is im 
plied in the matter of vocational advice 
However, since this is referred to in only 
three of the replies, it may be considered 
relatively unimportant as far as the uni 
versities are coneerned. At any rate the 
correlation of intelligence test seores with 
suecess in life after 


yet been determined, and no valid conelu 


graduating has not 
sion can be expected early, since the older 


the relation of academic 


achievement to such suecess is still ‘a mat 


problem of 


ter of controversy. 


data have, however. bee: 


the 
universities—of 


Considerable 
important as 
the cor 


accumulated on more 


sumption—for 
relation between intelligence test scores and 
The problem, reduced 


academie grades. 


to its simplest terms and very briefly 


stated, is this: 

Are the scores made on an intelligence 
test a fair and reliable indication of the 
students’ future academic grades? 

Does an order of merit ranking of the 
students on the the intelligence 


test correspond to a similar ranking on the 


basis of 


basis of marks made in courses? 
Can academic achievement be predicted 


from 
All the above mentioned values of the tests 


ratings made on intelligence tests’ 
in universities are subsidiary to this as 


sumed prognostic value. Can this as 
sumption be justified ? 


In a paper? read before the America! 


2 Journal of Educational Psychology, October 
1921. 
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Psychological Association in December, 


1920, the writer reported correlations be- 


tween academic standing and scores on 


In the case of two 
selected at 


the Army Alpha tests. 


hundred senior students ran 


dom from a elass of over seven hundred, 


the coefficient of correlation between the 
total score on the test and the average of 
the for three 


approximately .35 > .04, 


academie marks vears was 


where perfect 
1.00 
purely chance relationship by zero. 
that 


the figures would seem to 


and 
Now 


means 


eorrelations 1s represented by 


every statistician knows this 


much less than 


ro 


indieate. It does not of course mean about 
one third of a perfect relationship or that 
the relationship would be perfect in every 
third case. The betting odds against a pre 
diction based on such a correlation would 
be much nearer those indicated by chance 
the 


Perhaps, if investigators were required to 


than above statement would imply. 


defend their statements and predilections 
in raee traek fashion, 
attaeh 


they would learn to 


much less significance to such low 


correlations. Just how high a correlation 
must be in order to have significance is a 
matter of considerable difference of opin- 
It no doubt depends upon the nature 
this the 


writer has been informed by a first rate 


ion. 
of the problem. In connection 


statistician and industrial psychologist, 
Mr. Herbert M. Toops, that in the selec- 
tion of employees in industry the results 
of tests for vocational aptitude must give 
a correlation of over .75 or .80 with ac- 
tual achievement before said tests begin to 
be of financial assistance to the employers, 
that is to say, before the tests have any 
advantage over the present methods of se- 


This 


optimistic enough to believe that such tests 


lecting employees. statistician was 
could be devised, But it is clear that a great 
deal remains to be done before they will 


attain this degree of accuracy. 
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In the paper previously referred to cor 
relations were also reported between aca 
sub-test 
the 


students 


demie grades and each 


Scores on 
of the Alpha examinations. In case 
these 


of the two hundred senior 


were as follows: 


Directions 
Arithmetic 
Practical judgment 
Svuonvym-antonvm 
Disarranged 
No SceTiecs 


Analogies 


sentences 
completion 


ns 


Informatior 


basis of these and findin: 


the 
that we 


On 
have not 


that a 


space to report, it was 


suggested revision and 


adaptation 


he prog 


of the Alpha test would improve 
of the examination. 
undertaken. All 


the changes made cannot be indicated here 


nostie value 


Such a revision was 


but the following were the most important 


elimination of test 1, substitution of the 


Otis proverbs test for test 3, addition of a 


reasoning test adapted from Thorndike’s 


Columbia test and from Colvin’s Brow 


University test. The correlation between 


scores on this revised Alpha test and the 


average academic marks for three years’ 


work in the ease ef 651 senior students 

was calculated and a coefficient of .38 + .02 
’ 

obtained 


obtained. Coefficients were also 


. 
for the sub-tests as before with thé follow 


ing results: 


TEST CORRELATION 


Arithmetic 

Proverbs 

Synonym-antonym 

Disarranged sentences 

No. series completion 

Reasoning 

Analogies 

Information 

the 


It will be observed that prognostic 
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value of the revised Alpha test is little if 
any greater than that of the original ex- 
amination. These results agree fairly well 
with the correlations reported by other in- 
vestigators in the ease of the Alpha Ex- 
amination. Colvin* reports correlations as 
high as .45, Burt and Arps* obtain correla- 
.19 to .39 for different groups, 
reports .38 in the case of Yale 


tions from 
Anderson 
freshmen, and Van Wagenen® for students 
in the University of Minnesota finds a re- 
lationship indicated by coefficients from 
18 to .39. 

The prognostic value of intelligence test 
ratings may also be indicated by a com- 
parison of the percentage distribution of 
these ratings for students who have failed 
academically or have been placed on pro- 
bation with the distribution of ratings for 
the total student body. These distributions 
in five elasses for students in Ohio State 
University are given below. Class I means 
the highest five per cent. of the total uni- 
versity population; class II, the next 20 
per cent.; class III, the middle 50 per 
cent.; class IV, the next 20 per cent.; and 
class V, the lowest five per cent. 

Vv IV Wt IW CL Total 


Total university 5.0 20.0 50.0 20.0 5.0 5,950 
Probationary 
students 11.6 28.4 44.7 13.6 1.7 o8s 


The students on probation are thus fair- 
lv representative of the entire university 
as far as ratings on the intelligence test 

S. S. Colvin, Psychological Tests at Brown 
University, ScHooL AND Socrety, 10, 27-30, 1919. 

4H. E. Burt and G. F. Arps, Correlation of 
Army Alpha Intelligence Test 
Grades in High Schools and Military Academies, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 4, 289-293, 1920. 

5J. E. Anderson, Intelligence Tests of Yale 
Freshmen, ScHoot AND Society, 11, 417-420, 1920. 

6M. J. Van Wagenen, Some Results and Infer- 
ences Derived from the Use of Army Tests at the 
University of Minnesota, Journal of Applied Psy- 
1920. 


with Academie 


chology, 4, 59-72, 
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are concerned. To be sure, the median 
score of probation students is somewhat 
lower than for the entire university and 
twice as many are in class V; but, on the 
other hand, 60 per cent. of these students 
rate average or superior on the test. The 
intelligence test, therefore, does not elim- 
inate those most likely to fail in their 
college work. If, on the basis of the test, 
class V students were eliminated, we would 
thereby eliminate less than 12 per cent. of 
probationers; and we have data to show 
that at the same time we would eliminate 
many students who do average or superior 
academie work. 

This conclusion is in with 
the following statement Van 
Wagenen after a detailed discussion of the 
relation between the rankings of students 
on the Army tests and their rankings ac- 
‘It would 


agreement 
made by 


cording to academic success: 
seem that the tests prove least useful just 
where reliable results from their use is 
most needed; namely, in eliminating those 
most likely to fail in their college work 
and in selecting for special groups those 
who are most likely to attain the higher 
degrees of suecess.’’ 

It will of course be claimed that other 
intelligenee tests give better results than 
the Army Alpha or its adaptations. In 
Ohio State University the Thurstone in 
telligence test 
freshmen, and it was found to give a lower 
correlation for the first 
semester than the Alpha examination gave 
Both were under .40. 


was given to engineering 


with grades 
for the same group. 

Thorndike’s Columbia University tests 
might be expected to give a much higher 
correlation with academic grades than any 
other intelligence test, since they are more 
comprehensive and contain many questions 
on subjects of a purely academic character 
such as algebra, physics, history, ete. No 
comprehensive or final results on this mat- 
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ter are as yet available; the writer can, 
therefore, report only some rather inade- 
quate results he has been able to derive 
from data furnished by Professor E. A. 
Bott, University of Toronto. These data 
the Thorndike 
matriculation marks, 


consist of seores on tests 


(four papers), and 
first year marks for 67 freshmen in the 


The 


eases are slightly different for each correla- 


University of Toronto. number of 


tion. These are as follows: 


Thorndike tests and matriculation marks .37 + .07 
Thorndike tests and first year marks .40 + .07 
Thorndike tests and average of matricu- 
lation and first marks 48 
Matriculation marks and first year marks .59 


+ 


.06 


year = 
+ 

On the basis of these admittedly inade- 
quate data, we reach the following tenta- 
tive conclusions: (1) The Thorndike Co- 
lumbia tests are little if any better as a 
basis for prediction of academic achieve- 
ment than other shorter examinations; and 
(2) matriculation marks in the University 
of Toronto are a better basis for such pre- 
diction than intelligence tests. 

All the available data therefore point to 
the same conclusion, namely, that the re- 
sults of intelligence tests do not line up 
college students in the same order, or any- 
way near the same order, as they are lined 
up by academic achievement measured by 
grades earned. This prognostic value of 
the tests is implied, as we have pointed 
out, in practically all the claims made in 
behalf of the tests by propagandists. 

Whether the 
achievement after leaving the university 
is a matter upon which we have at pres- 
ent no information whatever, and it may 
be added that it is a matter in which the 
university as such is not primarily inter- 
The question at issue is whether the 
tests can help in solving university prob- 
lems, and not whether they can help in 
foretelling the chances for suecess in life. 


tests are prognostic of 


ested. 
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The latter is a much more difficult ques 
tion to answer, for we have no quantita 
tive measure of a successful life, and the 
problem could scarcely be subjected to sta 
tistical treatment. Moreover, even if in 
some particular case the intelligence test 
foretold the 


would nevertheless quite rightly award the 


ultimate failure, university 
degree, if the student’s academic achieve 
ment were of a high order. 

But it 
intelligence test scores to predict academic 
the 


marks as measures of 


will be said that the failure of 


achievement is due to inaccuracy of 
academic grades or 
such achievement, for instructors do not 
read examination papers carefully and are 
often influenced by the personal qualities 
of their students. This is no doubt a valid 
objection and may account in part for the 
the 


college marks are for only one semester 


very low correlations obtained when 


or one year. The objection has less valid 
ity when the 
measured by the average grades for three 


academic achievement is 
years, as in the writer’s study here re 
ported. In this case the errors in grades 
would tend to counterbalance each other 
so that the result is a fairly accurate meas 
ure of actual achievement. 

The objection will also be made that the 
absence of a high correlation between in 
telligence ratings and academic grades is 
due to the supposed fact that the grade 
earned in a course of study is a joint re 
sultant of intelligence, which is adequate 
ly measured by the test, and temperament 
al traits that are not 
perhaps not measurable. 


measured and are 
If such a state 
ment is made without any evidence, it is 
obvious that the objector now drops the 
and takes on the 
of a special pleader for intelligence tests. 

What then is .the Does it 
amount to more than a perhaps clever 


How 


role of a scientist role 


evidence ? 


cuess ? do we know that some in 
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telligent students do poor academic work 


and that some students of relatively low 
intelligence do good academic work? The 
answer to this question is likely to be 
that the former make high seores on the 
Thus 


is made the ultimate eriterion of 


test and the latter make low scores. 
the test 
intelligence. 

In fact, we have here a vicious circle. 
We wish to obtain an adequate measure of 
intelligence. In order to do so we must 
have an objective criterion with which to 
the 
This objective criterion is achieve 


correlate results of our various trial 
tests, 
ment of some sort either rated by compe 
measured by quantitative 


tent judges or 


means. On this basis a selection of tests 


is made. Later it is found that the scores 
on these tests do not correlate with some 
form of achievement (in this ease the most 
important form, for it looms largest in the 
original eriterion). It is then argued that 
due to factor 
If this had 


what 


this achievement is some 


other than intelligence. been 
admitted at the 
the 


clear that we here find ourselves in a se 


beginning, would 


have been original eriterion’? It is 


ous dilemma. Either we must broaden 


the eoneept of intelligence to include all 
the faetors that 


we must 


make for achievement, or 
select some other objective er: 


terion. In dealing with children we are 


somewhat better off, for we have the ad 
ditional independent criterion of chrono 
logical age, but a similar question presents 
itself, for intelligenee does not inelude all 
the factors that develop with age. 

The argument here presented points to 
an important conelusion, namely, that the 
concept of intelligence needs careful 
analysis and that the problem of its ulti 
mate nature presses for solution. It shows 
how absurd it is for anyone to hold the 
view that the nature of intelligence is of 
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no importance and that the only really 
important thing is what the intelligence 
tests can do. What the tests can do is 
very largely dependent upon what they are 
In fact, what they can do in uni 
versities seems to rest almost entirely upon 


testing. 


what they are testing. 

A division of labor is of course legiti- 
mate, and it is thus entirely fitting that 
some individuals should limit themselves 
to the practieal problem of what intelli 
gence tests ean do; but others should, by 
the same token, devote themselves to the 
more fundamental theoretical problem of 
what intelligence really is. There is need 
for much eareful analytical investigation 
methods 


by introspective or behavioristic 


in psychological laboratories. Indeed, as 
is frequently the case in the progress of 
scienee, we seem to have reached a point 
where further progress in the practical 
field the 
problems. 


awaits solution of theoretical 

But let us revert to the problem of the 
prediction of students’ grades. It is no 
doubt true that academic achievement, like 
other forms of suecess, depends upon many 
factors that go to make up the total per 
for 
example, a correlation between interest and 
that 


eourses ac- 


sonality of the individual. There is, 


achievement. The writer has shown 


when students arrange their 


cording to their interest in them, their 
rankings give a correlation of about .30 
with the grades which they later earn in 
the same courses.’ 

Pressey* reports a correlation of .58 be 
tween the academic grade and scores on 
his X-O tests which are supposed to meas- 

7 J. W. Bridges and V. M. Dollinger, The Cor 
relation between Interests and Abilities in College 
Courses, Psychological Review, 27, 308-314, 1920 

8S. L. Pressey, A Group Scale for Investigating 
the Emotions, Journal Ab. Psychology, 16, 55-64, 
1921. 
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‘* total and emotional 
idiosynerasy. His study was based upon 
the the 
average marks in the June examinations, 
the X-O test 
idiosynerasy. From the point of view of 
that a 
better case might be made out for the use 


ure affectivity ”’ 


46 eases, academic grades were 


and seores were those for 


what tests ean do, it would seem 
of these temperamental scales in univer 
the 
Perhaps other personality traits are 


sities than for so-called intelligence 
tests. 

equally important, and we thus find our- 
selves foreed to the conelusion that. if the 
psychological examination of students is to 
be of any value for the solution of univer- 
sity problems, it must be a real psycho 
logical examination as distinguished from a 
It must, to use All 
recently proposed classification, in 
intelli 


expression and 


mere intelligence test. 
port ’g° 
and rating of 
self 


sociality, and, we may add, whatever other 


elude examination 


vence, temperament, 


‘aits the total personality may be found 


to inelude. Of all these factors intelligence 


4 


n the ease under consideration will prob 


bly, for reasons about to be menti 


turn out to be of least importance. 
Education, as Professor Pillsbury'® has 
a selective 


‘recently pointed out, has itself 


function. The acquisition of knowledge 


n any subject and the passing of an ex 


amination are themselves tests of ability. 
This is why the advocates of the merits 
of any particular course of study can al 
ways point to the results of such a course 


The 


man may thus point to those who were 


n producing eminent men. English- 


made great by studying mathematies, the 


Chinaman to those made great by study- 


F. H. Allport and G. W. Allport, 
Their Classification 
Journal Ab. Psychology, 16, 6-40, 1921. 

W. B. Pillsbury, 
Function of 
62-74, 1921. 


Personality 


rraits, and Measurement, 


Selection—An Unnoticed 
Monthly, 12, 


Education, Scientific 
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ing ancestry or the works of Confucius, 


the made great by 
Each 


The study of the sub- 


American to those 


studying law, and so on. is right 
and all are wrong. 
ject did not make the men great; but the 
men who are inherently great are selected 
in each case by their ability to pass sue 
cessfully the examinations in the course of 
The 


unto a 


study. school thus be 
likened 
ceeding one having larger meshes than the 
The the 


crop first 


system may 


series of sieves, each suc 


smallest intel 
fall 


in the grades, the medium drop through at 


last. 


lectual 


yrains in 


through the sieves 
the end of the publie school, the larger ones 
at the end of high school, while only the 
the 


professional schoo] 


crains of the largest calibre remain at 
end of the 
sieve. 

In the 
ready dealing with a highly selected group 
the 
largely on the basis of 
tellectual 
important 


college or 


universities we are therefore al 


and selection has been made very 


intelligenee or iy 
doubt an 
weak 


univers 


factors. This is no 


reason for the special 


ness of intelligence tests § in 


We 
educational 


ties. have arrived at a point i 


the system where the grain 


to use the above metaphor) are mucl 
more homogeneous, much more nearly the 
Same size, and perhaps where achievement 
is beginning to depend relatively more 
upon interest and perseverence than upon 
We are 
over, in the midst of the Sturm und Dran 
The intell 
tests ean not now measure abilit 

the 


are now more important for ach 


surely intellectual factors. mors 
| 


period of adolescence. nee 


because, in first pla ‘actors 
evement ; 
and, in the second place the tests are not 
sufficiently accurate to make the fine dis 
tinections required among such a homoge 
neous group of relatively superior people. 

It is a well known fact that intelligence 
less accurate as we 


tests become less and 
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approach the upper levels of the scale. In 
the case of children up to say 14 years of 
age they have a surprising degree of re- 
this their reliability 
rapidly decreases. It was generally ad- 
mitted by the United 
States Army that, whereas the Alpha ex- 


liability. Beyond 


psychologists in 


amination was more or less successful in 


rating accurately the inferior and medio- 
cre, it was quite unable to discriminate in 
the higher levels between the so-called A 
and B men. Close to 100 per cent. of col- 


lege students fall into these two classes. 


The defeet in 


may be 


the intelligenee seales here 


mentioned remedied in part by 
time and study, but it is interesting to 
that the break 


where the age criterion fails, and the diffi- 


note tests down about 
culty already mentioned regarding the ob- 
jective criterion for the selection of tests 
comes up. 

It will now be clear why the intelligence 
tests have and probably always will have 
their greatest value in the public schools, 
the mental defect. 
They have somewhat less validity in high 
value of their 


and in diagnosis of 


and the general 
use in colleges and universities is here se- 
fact, the 
believes that he is justified in coneluding 
from the data at hand that their general 


schools, 


riously questioned. In writer 


use in universities with the object of help- 
ing to solve the above mentioned adminis- 
trative and edueational problems is abso- 
lutely contra-indicated. The 
not only disappointing as to their useful- 
The 
tests should of course be used, preferably 


results are 


ness, but may be actually misleading. 


on small groups, for purely statistical and 
research purposes. This has been their 
chief value up to date, but in dealing with 
university administrations the research 
value of the tests has usually been treated 
as of secondary importance. It cannot be 


too strongly emphasized that the above con- 
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clusion refers only to the use of intelli 
genee tests in colleges and universities. 
Their value in 
schools seems to be well established, at any 


primary and secondary 


rate it is not here in question. 

Apart from the matter of research, has 
psychological examination any function to 
perform in universities? The writer is of 
the opinion that a psychological examina 
tion in the broad sense, as distinguished 
from a mere intelligence test, may have 
an extremely important place. He does 
not believe that all students should be 
subjected to such an examination. In the 
present state of our knowledge that would 
be impossible, and moreover it is probably 
quite unnecessary, since the great majority 
of college students present no particular 
problem to the university. In the writer’s 
opinion university administrative officers 
presidents, principals, deans, heads of de 
partments—should be educated to under- 
stand the importance of psychological and 
psychiatrical examination, just as they 
now understand and believe in physical 
examination, and they should be encour 
aged to establish the practice of referring 
eases to the psychology or 
for examination 
and A better 
ment would be to have for this purpose a 


whieh 


all problem 
psychiatry department 
recommendation. arrange 


special bureau upon psychology. 
psychiatry and perhaps other departments 
This is 
an object towards which, as psychologists, 
we can legitimately bend our energies. 

If the general use of intelligence tests 
for college students has little or no value. 
the thorough psychological and psychiatri 
cal examination of those cases that fail to 
come up to the established minimum aca 
demic standards, or who are in any way 
not adjusted to university life and _ its 
problems may have a very great value both 


for the university and for the student con 


of medicine would be represented. 
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For the university it may mea) 
the 
cial problem; for the student it 


cerned. 


some assistance in solution of a spe 
may mean 
not only psychologically well-founded ad 
vice, where such advice ean be given, but 
in certain cases it may mean the detection 
of psychotic or psychoneurotie trends in 
their ineipient stage, at a time when thera 
peutic procedure may perhaps be of some 
avail in freeing the subject from the dire 
ful results of a repressed complex, or in 
breaking through the vicious cirele of his 
neurasthenie habits. 

W. 


JAMES BRIDGES 


VERSITY OF TORONTO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD 


NEW 

THE list of outright and provisional gifts to 
colleges and universities just announeed by the 
Board 
policy of the Board, sanctioned by Mr. John D 


General Education follows the new 
Rockefeller, to distribute principal as well as 
funds. The payments fron 
$1,811,666. The Board an 
nounced the election to its membership of D 
James R. Angell and Raymond B. Fosdick 


The list of gifts announced is as follows 


from its 


total 


income 


principal 


Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., toward 
$2,000,000, $600,000. 

College of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal., toward 
$750,000, $250,000. 

Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va 
toward $325,000, $100,000. 

Boston University, 
$1,500,000, $400,000. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
toward $500,000, $166,666. 

Presbyterian College of South Carolina, 
ton, 8S. C., toward $75,000, $125,000. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, IIL, 
toward $400,000, $135,000. 

Lincoln University for Negroes, Chester County, 
Pa., toward $100,000, $35,000. 

To New York University, $500,000, 
$1,500,000; for the discharge of its outstanding 
obligations, $500,000. 

Annual grants 
increase of teachers’ salaries, $199,250 


Boston, Mass., toward 


Tenn., 


Clin 


toward 


to nineteen colleges for the 
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The Lincoln 
pletion of buildir 


York 
lipment, 
its annual 
$293,100, 

For me 
teac! 
$43 O75 
Lneous, 


$184,475 


THE MID-WEST ILLITERACY CONFERENCE 
SUGGESTING as a nat The 


from the t nited 


onal elim 


ination of illiteracy 
before 1930,” the 
Middle West and 


ing in Chicago 


Ilhteraey Conference 


Northern 


February 


State 


; 


limitation of immigration, 


Americanization, and the 
ballot to persons able to 
English language 


The 
plished by 


conterence praised t 


Mrs. Wilson 


man of the National Illiteracy Commis 


Cora Stewart, chair 
on, and 
then passed these resolutions: 

We 


tion 


commend the National Ed tion Associa 


for forming the [Illiteracy Commission and 


sectional 


work of 


the plan it has adopted of holding con 


ferences. We highly appreciate the fin 


propaganda against illiteracy by the press, edu 


cational journals and magazines pers, 
and especially the daily 

As a 
the 


restricting im 


pape ra oft (7 


prevention of foreign lhiter 


dorse action ot the Natior 


migration and imposir iteracy 


Since much of the native results 


test. 


from defective rural education mmend 


strict compulsory laws in ea 


county, municipal and 


vision 
As a means for the removal of 


we endorse the fine work done |} 


states in Americanization, 

increase in this activity Asa 
native illiteracy, we recommend 
county, city, school district an 
and educatio 


shal all its social 


which oes ne now 


blish su 


end and that each state 
a state commission on illitera est 
commission. 

That 
equivalent to that of foreigners, and 
of the 


ommend that 


native illiterates may h 


tection sacred right of franch 


no person be permitted 


is unable to read and write tl I 
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We also recommend the expansion of our system 
of evening, continuation, and special courses for 
the removal of illiteracy, and the training of 
special teachers for the field of adult teaching. 

As a great national aid in this vitally im 
portant work and to increase the efficiency of our 
means of public edueation, we strongly recom 
mend the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill in 
its present form 

We recommend that the Illiteracy Commission 
of the N. BE. A. adopt as slogan: The elimination 


of illiteracy from the United States before 1930. 


The committee presenting these resolutions 
was composed of the following: Mrs. E. F. 
(Armstrong, president, lowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; George M. Condon, state sen 
ator, Michigan; Nelson Sauvain, president 
North Dakota State Teacher Assoeiation; S. Kk. 
Mardis (chairman), head of the department of 
rural education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

The states included in the conterenee were 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, lowa, 
IKaunsas, Minnesota, Wiseonsin, Indiana, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, Missouri, Miehigan, Ohio 


and Ilinots. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN DIFFERENT 


STATES 

DisTRiBUTION of teachers aceording to edu 
cational equipment in various states as. deter 
mined by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching in a recent investi 
gation was presented in statistical form at the 
meeting of the Society of College Teachers of 
Kdueation at Chicago on Mareh 2. Nine states 
have no teachers who have had less than a high 
school education. These are Amnzona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, lowa, Idaho, New York, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington. Of the remain 
ing states, Florida has 94 per cent. of her 
teachers holding certificates that do not require 
a high sehool education, Arkansas 87 per cent., 
Mississippi 76 per cent., New Mexico and Okla- 
homa 73 per cent. Ninety per cent. of the 
teachers in Connecticut, 89 per cent. of the 
teachers in Arizona, and 86 per cent. of the 
teachers in California and Massachusetts hold 
licenses to teach that call for at least two years 


of normal school or college. 


In the table that follows the first number 


after the name of the state in each ease indi- 
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cates the percentage of all teachers who hold 
licenses which require less than a high school 
education. The second number indicates the 
percentage of teachers holding licenses requir 
ing a high school education or more. The num- 
bers in the third column show the percentage 
of teachers who hold certificates which require 
two years of collegiate or normal school educa 
tion beyond a high school course. 


Alabama 59 41 10 
Arizona 0 100 89 
Arkansas 87 13 12 
California 0 100 86 
Connecticut 0 100 90 
Florida ; O4 6 1 
Iowa 0 100 30 
Idaho 0 100 42 
Kansas 26 74 42 
Louisiana 15 85 67 
Massachusetts 7 99 86 
Mississippi 76 24 4 
Missouri 30 70 34 
Montana 23 77 $4 
Nebraska 39 61 } 
New Mexico 73 27 1s 
New York 0 100 R2 
North Carolina 51 49 23 
Ohio s 92 42 
Oklahoma 73 27 22 
Oregon 0 100 79 
Pennsylvania 23 77 67 
South Carolina 10 60 35 
South Dakota 39 61 3 
Utah 0 100 69 
Vermont 6 94 29 
Washington 0 100 50 
West Virginia 67 33 18 


PROGRESS OF THE “WORK-STUDY-PLAY” 
PLAN OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

THIRTY-TWO cities were reported to the 
United States Bureau of Edueation Conference 
at Chieago February 27 as operating on some 
form of the “work-study-play” plan of school 
organization. Superintendent Wm. M. David 
son, of Pittsburgh, who presided at the morning 
conference, announced that his community was 
so well satisfied with the new type of school 
that it would not willingly go back to the old 

The conference was devoted to practical 
problems of procedure under the plan. It 
developed that local communities were modit) 
ing the plan to suit their own needs, often re 
naming it. A variety of names were used in 
referring to it—platoon school, duplicate 
school, alternating plan, Gary plan, “work 
study-play” plan, companion class, and ex 
tended day, were some of the terms. The cities 
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eporting platoon schools in operation 
Ala Cuyahoga 
Dayton, Ohio; 
Duluth, Minn.; 


were: 
n, Ohio; Birmingham, 

Falls, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; 
Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Jurham, N. C.; East Chieago, Ind.; Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Gary, Ind.; Kala- 
1azoo, Mich.; Memphis, Tenn.; Monessen, Pa.; 
Castle, Pa.; Newark, N. J.; Oakmont. 
’a.; Passaic, N. J.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Roches- 

N. Y.; Rockford, Ill.; Sacramento, Calif.; 
Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; Toledo, Ohio: 
rov, N. ¥.; Wilmington, Del.;: Warren, Ohio; 
nnetka, Ill., and Youngstown, Ohio. 


yew 


\\ 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 
Tue Fifth National Conference on Physical 


iucation, 


held in Chieago February 28, 

together a group of 300 persons inter- 
in the advancement of physical education. 
United 


education, J. J. 


meeting was ealled by the States 


Tigert, and 
the Na 
Departments of Edu 


mmissioner ol 


conducted as a joint affair with 


al Couneil ot State 


Dr. Willard S. Small, of the United States 
eau of Edueation, presided and opened the 
ission. Dr. Small explained the ealling of 
tirst National Physical Education Confer 

Atlantie City in February, 1918, as a 

ot initiating a nation-wide torward 

nent to extend physical education, inelud 
gx health training for school children as a most 
the unsatis 
draft 


pointed out that, while originally 


attacking 
the 


indamental means ot 
conditions 


cs. He 


lled tor the purpose of focusing in a united 


wtorvy Sta 


revealed by 


impaign the energies of all interested organ 
the had 
to serve the additional purpose of bring- 


and individuals, conterence 


‘ations 
ng to the attention of the superintendents of 
ducation the importance and significance of 
the broad 


shysical education in 


dueation. 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, of California, 
the 


program ot 


program ol 


discussion of 
the 
Superintendent Wood laid 
the 
means 


ollowed with a 


pl \ sical 
public 


place of 


education in broad 


education. 


belore the conference significance of 


physical edueation as a of character 


AND 
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training, as well as 


raining, 


guidance in the righ » of the rapidly increas 


ing amount of leisure available for the 


time 
American people. He reported that in Cali 
fornia 12 county supervisors of physical edu 
cation were employed during 1921 as contrast 
ed with none employed in 1920, and that the 


} 


otal expenditure from state funds for physical 


education had increased from $736,000 in 1920 
to $866,000 in 1921 

The United 
tion, J. J. 


physical education throughout the world, point 


that 


States Comn Kduea 


issioner ot 


Tigert, outlined the 


progress ot 


ing out 16 nations now have laws for t! 


universal extension of physical education. Com 
missioner Tigert dwelt upon sown experience 
in athleties and stressed j 
physical education as a means 


Lraining. He commented upon the fact that in 


ere a full 


nations like Denmark and Sweden, w 


program of physical education has been in 


vogue for a number ot vears, the records show 


a relatively high average ot health and normal 


physical development prevailing amor 
chool children. 
Mrs. 


MeCormieck 


Lra Couch W ood, adirec! 
Memorial Child 
more adequate 


110n, urged 


training of school children in 


with reference to nourishment, rest, 


deplored a tendency in some quarters 
physical education 
physical deficiency 

The final 
Kk. Dana 
Physical 


ence Wa by 
National 
Caulkins, 


address ot the conte 
manager of the 
Service Mr 


organizing the nat 


Caulkins, 
Edueation 


who 1s ion wide 


campaign 


for state and federal legislation physical 


edueation. re ported “28 states having 


physical education laws eflective in greater o 


less degree. He pointed out that increase 


in appropriations and the application ol 


physical education laws during the past four 


vears has been rapid, but that as vet not more 


than one tenth of the children of the nation 


idequate physical 
ng. He de 


clared that only through national cooperation 


are receiving anything 


education, including health traim 


with the states can there be any early hope of 


the realization of universal physical education 
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in the United States. Attention was called to 
the faet that 
Congress which would initiate the program of 


legislation is now pending in 


national stimulation for physical education. 
Reference was also made to the fact that lead- 
both of the 


stressed the importance of universal physical 


ers in major political parties 
education during the presidential campaigns ot 
1920. 

Following the program the conference voted 
unanimously to request the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and the officers of the 
National Council of State Departments of Edu 
cation to arrange for a similar joint conference 
at the 
Superintendence of the 


next meeting of the Department of 


National Edueation 


Association. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
W. F. 


tendent of schools of Minneapolis, Minn., to 


WesBSTER has been chosen superin- 


sueceed B. B. Jackson, whose contract has been 
Mr. 


Webster has been serving as acting superin 


terminated by the board of education. 


tendent recently. 


Mary Ross 
Northwestern University, was elected president 
of the National 


Women at 


Porrer, dean of women at 


Association of Deans of 


their ninth annual session, which 


was held in Chicago on February 23-25. 

Dr. WitutiamM F. Russeui, dean of the Col- 
lege of Edueation of the University of Iowa, 
has returned after several months in China as 
a member of the China Education Commission 


of the Foreign Missionary Conference of North 


America. This commission made a study of 


publie and mission schools in China. 

Ernest T. Cameron, of Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, is the newly appointed executive 
secretary of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. 


Dr. CuarLes W. F.uint will be inaugurated 
as the new chancellor of Syracuse University 
on June 15, succeeding Dr. James R. Day. 


APTER twenty years of active and successful 
work, Myra B. Jordan, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has handed in her resig- 
nation to the Board of Regents. She is plan- 
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ning to leave Ann Arbor the last of July with 
her husband, for a European tour, spending 


next winter in Rome. 


Miss 


Ontario, who was recently elected as the fi 


AGNes Macpnuait, of South Grey, 


woman member of the Canadian Parliament, 
was a school teacher for 15 years before going 


into polities last fall. 


elected to 
Astro! 


omy in Harvard University, which had _ beer 


Dr. Hartow SHAPLEY has been 


the Paine Professorship of Practical 
vacant since the death of Professor Edward C 
Pickering in 1919. 
University of Missouri and at Princeton and ir 
Mount Wilsor 


He was appointed directo 


Dr. Shapley studied at th: 


1914 became a member of the 
Observatory staff. 
of the Harvard College Observatory last fall 

Proressor W. E. 
ment of philosophy, and Professor Alfred W 


HockinG, of the depart 


Tozzer, of the department of anthropology, ot 
Harvard University, have been appointed Har 
vard exchange professors to the Western col 
Professor Hocking will lecturs 
at Carleton, Beloit and Grinnell Colleges; Pro 


leges for 1923. 


fessor Tozzer, at Knox, Colorado and Pomona 
Colleges. 


Dr. Joun Casper BRANNER, the second pres 
ident of Leland Stanford Jr. University, died 
on March 1, aged 72 years. 

Proressor Francis M. Austin, for twenty 
years the head of the Latin department at 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Feb 
ruary 4. 


died on 


Dr. George Harris, president emeritus ot 
Amherst College, died at New York on Mareh 
1. He was 78 years old. Dr. Harris was 
president of Amherst from 1899-1912. 


Dr. B. F. Stwonson, head of the departmen! 
of mathematics of Upper Iowa University, 
7 


died on February 27 
Iowa. 


at his home in Fayette, 


Tue University of Chattanooga is asking fo! 
$750,000 in its development program. 


Baker University, the first college on Kan 
sas soil, held a special celebration on February 
12 of the sixty-fourth anniversary 
founding. 


of its 
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Yale 


his 


Dr. Wi WALKER, provost of 
Tniversity and professor of 
in the Yale Divinity School, died at New 


He was 


LISTON 
ecclesiastical 


Haven on March 9, of heart disease. 


62 vears ol age. 


Ir is announced that a joint campaign tor 


1,600,000 in aid of Dickinson College, of Car- 


le, Pa., and Pennington Seminary, of Pen- 
ington, N. Both are 


inder the control of the Methodist Episcopal 


J., will soon be started. 
ch. 
an address before Baltimore alumni on 
9, Acting Provost Josiah H. Penniman, 
he University of Pennsylvania, said that 
the trustees have commissioned him to organize 
$10,000,000 
This organization will not 
coming of General Leonard Wood, 
been elected as head of the university, but will 


endowment 
the 
has 


1 eommittee for a 


drive. awalt 
who 


hegin at once. 
Tue General Education Board, of New York, 
provisional appropriation of 
$600,000 to Northwestern 
nerease of faculty salaries; the stipulation }s 
the university shall raise $1,400,000. Pres- 
nt Walter Dill that the board 
“the result of an investigation made 


las «made a 
University for 


Seott states 


etion was 
Northwestern University by the board cov 


Northwestern 


ol 
ering a period of several years. 
University is a member of the Association of 
American Universities but receives no state aid 
and has holds 
estate than any of the endowed institutions ot 
All gifts received by the um 


less endowment and more real 


that association. 
versity in the seventy years of its existence 
$6,000,000 


university 


approximately and 


the 


amount to 


the present assets of are 


$12,000,000.” 


award of prizes 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the 


totaling $20,000 in eash to a 


; 


group of lowa 
educators for the production of a moral code 
instruction in schools 
has been announced. Those the 
prizes were Prof. E. D. Starbuck, of the Uni 
Iowa ($4,000); H. E. Blackmar, 
Ottumwa, President C. P. Colgrove, Fayette, 
Professor F. D. Cran, Cedar Falls, Professor 
Ernest Horn, University of Iowa, ex-Super 


and methods of moral 


receiving 


versity of 
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intendent H. F. Hukill, Waterloo, Professor 
Herbert Martin, Des Moines, 


J. D. Stirps, Grinnell ($2,000 each) 


and Professor 


MINNESOTA Schoolmen’s Week. conducted by 


the University of Minnesota in cooperation 


with the Minnesota State Department of Edu 


cation, will be held at Minneapolis April 11-15 

THE registrars of colleges in Maryland have 
Hillegeist, 
as chairman, 
The 


with the 


organized a conference, with W. M 
of the Marvland, 


with power to call two meetings a year 


University of 


conference is to work in connection 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


A COMMITTEE of the Presbyterian Church, 
Synod of Washington, has ealled for an organ 
political and 


Bible teaching 


ization of religious, fraternal, 
labor organizations to establish 
course of study in public 


as a part of the 


schools of the State of Washington. The first 


meeting is to be held in Seattle sometime in 


the next two months. 

In reply to the protests of Amish bishops of 
Geuga County, Ohio, against the provisions of 
Vernon M 


Department 


education law, 


head of the Ohio 


the compulsory 


Riegel, State 
ultimatum, 
( Inio ed 


of Edueation, recently gave the 


“Amish children must attend schools in 
The 


to the Mennonites of 
1620. 


Amish are a religious seet tracing orig 
Sweden, from whom 
Many 
in America are progressive 


of the “Old Amish” are opposed to schools 


withdrew in members of t) 


in education 
t} at 


gyround 


their children on the 

their interests from the farms.” 
THE Publi 

Michigan has announced that 


Department ot 


ized to furnish active supervi 


denominational and parochial 


quired by a law passed last yea 


house has been established in 


uperintendent of public instruction to which 


all matters regarding private, denomina 


tional and parochial schools are ref 
Mr. Floyd Rowe has been designated as the 


charge i the routine and 


rred, and 


person to have 


clerical work made necessary by the new law 


Describing the new work recent confer 
inational school off 


ence of private and denor 
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cials about it, State Superintendent Thomas E. 
Johnson says in Moderator Topics: “It should 
be emphasized that the attitude of the Depart 
ment of Publie 
difficult 
The supervisory heads of the private, 


Instruction toward this new 


and problem is one of helpful as 
sistance. 
denominational and parochial schools could not 
help being impressed with the thought that the 
Public 


Instruction is that equality of educational op- 


wish of the entire Department of 
portunity for all children of the state be main 


tained.” 


THe thirty-first annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association will be held at Cam- 
The work of the edn- 
cational foundations will be the topie of dis- 


bridge, Mass., April 29. 


eussion. 


AccorpING to a Manila cable dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, the general fund 
of the Philippine government is so low that 
many teachers have not been paid since Jan- 
uary. All work on publie projects has stopped. 
Wholesale closing of the public schools is said 
to be possible unless the government obtains 
financial relief. 


EXTENSION divisions in state universities in 


the following fifteen states are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Edueation in 
home 
Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wiscon- 


sin. A conference on the reading courses has 


the management of the government’s 
reading courses: 


Iowa, 


been called by the commissioner of education 
to meet at Lexington, Kentucky, on April 22. 


From 1914 to 1920 
languages decreased 37 per cent. in the schools 


enrollment in foreign 
of Minnesota, according to a note furnished to 
the Minnesota Teacher by Professor Samuel 
Kroesch, of the University of Minnesota. For 
modern language alone the loss was 50 per 
cent., Latin showing an increase. The change 
is largely due to the dropping of German. In 
1914 there were 198 high schools teaching Ger- 
man and 11,565 students enrolled in the sub- 
ject; in 1920 there were 5 high schools teach- 
total 


ing German and a of 120 students en- 
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rolled. In 91 high schools a foreign language 
(usually German) was dropped without adding 
The mod 
ern language enrollment was 36 per cent. of 
the total high 1914, bn’ 
only 18 per cent. in 1920. 


another language to take its place. 


school enrollment in 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FACULTY PARTICIPA 
TION IN ADMINISTRATION 

In November, 1921, President 

of Colorado State 

proposed a plan of faculty participation in fo: 


John 5 


Crabbe Teachers’ Collex 


mulating and administering the educational 


policies of the college. This plan was received 
with enthusiasm by the faculty and valuable 
results are already evident in such outeomes as 
esprit de corps and vigorous efforts toward 
professionalizing all the work of the colleg 
Meanwhile the whole faculty is busy on the pre 


liminary work necessary to the realization of 


its new privileges. 

The faculty organization for carrying out the 
Greeley plan consists of the faculty council, the 
standing faculty committees, special facult) 
committees, the faculty meeting, departmental 
meetings, and self-surveys. 

The faculty council is made up of the pres 
dent and the dean of the college as ex-officio 
of five faculty members, one 
elected by the student council and four by the 
faculty. The president, who acts as chairman, 
ealls the council into conference for discussion 
of the broad educational policies of the college 
“Untrammeled discussion is sought that the 
president may have the points of view of both 
faculty and students.” 


members and 


The standing faculty committees are selected 
by a standing committee on committees, which 
is created in the same way as the faculty coun 
cil, but with a different elected personnel. The 
duties of this committee are to determine wha! 
faculty committees shall exist, to approve the 
functions of these committees, to designate th: 
membership of committees, and to promote ec 
operation among committees. 

For the present year the following committe 
Major committees, (1 


are to operate: 
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® (2) reseiat 
education; 
achers’ bureau; (7) 
and credits; (4) iNneal as benches 
10) assem 7. Fourteen minor members ot tf 
will deal with ich matte policies on equal 
text books, visual education, faculty club, Self-survevs ha heen cl associated w 
religious organizations, federal aid, museum, the na t llorads ate Teachers’ College 
scholarships, Boy Seouts (in training school), 
spe al loan funds, college calendar, receptions 
to students, dormitories and elub houses, artists’ 
and Estes Park outings. In addition to 
( standing committees special committees 
re appointed on occasion for specific purposes. 
Committee work is a stated contractual obh 
all members of the faculty, to be un 
addition to the regular teaching 
ities of commiut nt t ‘ ymittee is undert 
| 


he activ 

tees are to be made available to all interested — in est r the further benefi 
persons and to the faculty in general. The con 

tent functioning of these groups is vital to Where does the president of 
the routine of the college and to its educational long in this scheme of administrative cont 
progress. Permanent records are kept in order President Crabbe suggests his funetion t! 
that the proceedings of committees may serve “It is obvious to me that if the president 
as guides and information at all times. Annual ‘directed’ the agencies of the proposed admin 
reports are reviewed by the committee on com- trative plan in a tactful and sympathetic 
mittees, and those of permanent or general 90 per cent. to 100 per cent. of all construct 
value are published by the committee on official policies of the college h: been initiated b 
publications. It is worth noting that student faculty, and that at least 95 per cent. of all 
government is operating successfully in Colo- recommendations of the faculty have had the 
rado State Teachers’ College and that the com cordial approval of the president. Any pre 
mittees of the student organization cooperate dent may wisely refuse to approve measure 
with the related faculty committees. that are hastily or unintelligently considered o1 

Faculty meetings at Greeley function “to that are inspired by selfishness, greed, personal 
unify the faculty, to ascertain discoverable edu prejudice, or an “4 
cational programs among the faculty, and to The outcome his experiment w 


diseuss fully and freely local college problems valuable information 


and procedure.” In order to avoid waste of stitutions. Manifestly the plan will not work 


time in extempore speeches on miscellaneous where the facult) 
topies, calendar subjects only are considered. It is hoped, however, 


“Current business and significant reports of College may justif 


progress from standing or special committees Bagley when he 
are always on the calendar.” <A regular pro- tablishment of t 
gram for the year’s meetings is provided, with stabilize educat 


Lnorough goin 


typed copies for all faculty members. 
Departmental meetings consider the matters 

pec uliar to their subjects, provide tor coopera 

tion with other departments and with related 


committees, and in particular this year are con 








SCHOOL AND 


DISCUSSION 
SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
of the report on 
by the Library De- 


Tue first paragraph 


“Libraries in Education” 
partment of the National Education Association 
makes the following recommendation: 

All pupils in both elementary and secondary 
schools should have ready access to books to the 
end that they may be trained 

(a) to love to read that which is worth while; 

(b) to supplement their school studies by the 
use of books other than textbooks; 

(c) to use reference books easily and effect 
ively ; 

(d) to use intelligently both the school library 
and the publie library. 

This recommendation has apparently received 
of school administrat- 


new 


the cordial endorsement 
ors and school boards generally. Few 


school buildings are now planned without ade- 


quate provision for a school library that will 


make it possible for pupils to “have ready ac- 
cess to books,” and many buildings are being 
remodeled to supply this important phase of 
school work. 

The establishment and conduct of a school 
library, however, is a highly technical task, not 
to be lightly undertaken by those without tech- 
It is of 


particular importance that initial plans for the 


nical library training and experience. 


establishment of a school library reeeive the 
best possible technical advice, so as to insure a 
firm foundation upon which to build the major 
purposes of a school library. These major pur- 
poses, it seems to be generally agreed, are, 
(1.) To provide a book labora- 

reinforce the of the 
(2.) To provide instruction and train- 


ing in the use of the tools and resources of the 


briefly, two: 


tory to regular work 


school ; 


publie library as a means of continuing educa- 
tion when school days are over. 

Fortunately such technical advice is now ac- 
cessible to every school district desiring to es- 
tablish a new library or to reorganize an exist 
ing library on modern lines to meet modern 
needs. A few state departments of public in- 
struction have added to their staff a director of 
school libraries, whose business and pleasure it 
is to assist schools in making and earrying out 


The 


plans for establishing a school library. 
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facilities of the American Library Association 
are also at the command of schools everywhere 
Cooperation, however, between schools and the 
local publie library is indispensable and invalu- 
able to both schools and the public library. 
School libraries properly organized and admin 
istered will result inevitably in the progressive 
growth and development of our public libraries; 
and schools, on the other hand, require the serv 
ices of the public library in order to realize 
fully their major purposes. 

What are the services that the schools may 
properly and profitably require of the public 
library? 

l. In their initial plans for establishing a 
library, schools need technical advice and help 
(a.) The distribu- 
tion and design of the floor and wall space so 


in the following matters: 


as to insure maximum efficiency in the adminis 
tration and use of the facilities of the library; 
(b.) selection of library furniture and equip- 
ment; (c.) choice of teacher-librarian. 

2. A cooperative plan should be set up where 
possible for the training of apprentice teacher 
librarians. 

3. The technical routine of the school library 
should conform so far as feasible with that of 
the public library, so that pupils may use the 
facilities of either with equal ease. The public 
library should give whatever help and advice 
may be required and also furnish what it ean 
from its stock of routine supplies and forms to 
make the two systems conform as nearly as 
possible. 

4. The school library should have its own 
stock of books for general and collateral read 
ing and for ready reference, but the publi 
library should supply books of general refer 
ence used rarely or only seasonally. Pending 
also the building up of the school stock, the 
publie library should supply books for general 
reading and frequent reference, to be placed on 
the shelves of the school library for extended 
periods. 

5. In the selection and purchase of new 
books and in their preparation for the shelves, 
the public library can be of great help. 

6. The public library can frequently lend 
clippings, and current 


supplies of pictures, 





of school libra 


e depa tment ol publ c 


will naturally be the 


n regard to ini 


on between schools 


library is indispensable to 


] 


set up in del 


inite, positive 


ivy and 


‘ 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SOUTH DAKOTA GROUP _INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 


South Dakota Principals’ 


appeal! 


and low 


pecih intormation 


the sehool elass 


each pupil, 
he pupil expected to a 
learning, and 
upon an institution. 
re ) ey , ] -—?t letel 
epol Lorms, n e or ie@ss compile el" 
out, were returned by 27 schools. T 


number of students ineluded 


1.453. According I int 


itelligence 


were grouped as follow s supposed 


972 , - fo ’ 
JdO6, sophomores ; ‘ resi 4 


1 ; 
least in 
it ought 
a a4 5 —— oe nell ] nea . . 
was found that in certain schools son particular tes 


Abstract of paper read before the Depart most other tests of gener: 


nt of Secondary and Higher Education of it Was prepared espe 
th Dakota Edueation Association, November The informat 


1921] from variou 
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supposed to cover, such as history, literatur 
music, mathematics, science. The same is true 
of the analogy test and the synonym-antonym 
test. 


is the 


Again it may be said that the wide range 
result of the 
Without 


error possible from this 


unfair practice in giving 


tact ‘ ‘ 
test 


there is an element of 


the 


a doubt 


source, but, since 


examination sheets were returned to me, an) 


marking could 


original 


noted and, if the malpraet 


Ve, 1! could he aeteec 


method These data seen 


kind of work done in diffe: 


a much wider range both respect 


and to quality than 


KACHER’S ESTIMAT 
INTELLIGENCI 


the grades in different 


\ study of 


schools shows that, unless vou know the ave 
age and the range the school, the 


grade of any particular pupil means prac 
nothing. Some schools are 
othe uniformly 
appear 


vrades The freshman 


} 


whose intelligence seore ranked highest had an 


average sehool grade of 84.5, and the freshman 
ss which ranked lowest had a school averag 
of 84.5. Thus the that 
the intelligence average and the 
man had the 


same 


freshman class had 


lowest 


class that highest intelligence 


average had the average standing ac 


This 
The same thing held true to a consid 


her classe 


cording to sehool grade. not exeep 


tional. 
erable extent in comparing the ot 
that the 


the school as a 


The school had lowest intelligence 


average fo1 whole, a seore of 


38.6, had an average school grade for all classes 


of 86.6. In contrast to this the school that had 


the highest intelligence average, a seore of 58.6 


had an average school grade of 86. The same 


contrast is noticed in respect to individual 


CASES Average school grades were received 


the 16 seniors who ranked highest 
80. 


for nine of 


making intelligence scores above These 
nine seniors had the following average school 
94, 94, 92, 92, 87, 87, 84, 84, 76. Ac- 


the f these 


crades: 


cording to school grades, four of 


students were high grade, four of them were 


average, and one was inferior. The student 
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that obtained the highest intelligence 


86°14, had an average school grade of 83. 


seore, 


In 11 of the 18 schools where data made the 
comparison possible, the senior who made th« 
did 


rrade. 


receive the 
This 
mean that the student winning first honors on 
the 


highest intelligence score not 


highest average school would 


+ 


basis o 


school grades would not be the 


student with most ability, if we can trust the 


intelligence seores. In one group of seniors | 


found that the student who made high 


(92), would therefore have 


had 


chool grade and 


ven an honor student, made an intel! 


rence score ot only 40. 


It is reeognized that important 


tions of the school students witl 


high grade society may have 


an opportunity to eneourage them to prepare 


themselves by means of advanced 


raining to 


render the greatest service to hu 


has 


regent 


possible 


this state some recognition 


manity. In 


been taken of this fact by the board of 


¢ 4} eT - } t} yyre tas] hola? 
OL the stare schools when ey g anied scnoia 


to honor students of high schools. 


tudy ealls attention to another que 


to raise at this pla 


is intended to grant honors to student 


of superior ability and to supplement thes 


honors by financial aid, would it not be mor 


logical to this aid to a certain numbe 


grant 


of the most able students in the state 


revare 
} 


less of whether they come from a few schoo 


two from each school It is qu 


evident that some students of very 

ability are granted honors because there is 1 
while 
the 


receive no honors and consequently no financia 


competition in the class, very super 


students in large classes in larger schoo 


aid from the state. To advocate an intellige: 
test as a basis of granting honors would per 
haps seem to revert to the old entrance exam 
ination system, but the intelligence tests as the 
are now worked out are far removed propo 


tions from the old entrance examination. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 

The average school grade and the avera 
intelligence score for classes do not to a 
extent aid in solving the problem of 
The 


According to the scores tor 


prope 


classification. problem here is one 


+} 


individuals. 
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encourag 


represent 


ceourse ma 
according 
the senior boy 


mor boy 
girls 


unior 


} 
inguage. 
ie schools have S sophomore DOoVS 
admission to | the sophomore g 


udents are wort! \ 
grade is the resul 

seful purpose = small 
in school [ It Is po sible 
] ae velopment 


and an ev 
The 


ow 
s questionable if any 


served by keeping them 


detriment 


vA 
ldition to being a 
fluence in school, these interior children are ence. 
waste in that the spends difference 1 
and 


education 


e momie 

} ’ 
me 

ning tl 


on thei 
If the time comes when i 
a child has reached the limi 


t ear be deter 


t 
in separate 


h of his are ranked 
ty from an intellectual standpoint, then basis, that is, those f 
15-19, 20-24, ete., the 

ute clearly. 


, 


SHOWS up q 


ipacl , 
‘ mpulsory school law that keeps that child 


chool will be a mistake. I say this being 
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Freshn 


fovs Girls Bovs Girls Bovs Girls Bovs Girls 


en Sophor ores Juniors Seniors 


HE KIND OF 
What 


or higher 


STUDENTS THAT GO TO COLLEGE 


students are going to college 
Are they 


average? 


kind of 
institutions of learning? 


average, below average, or above 
These questions are of very great edueational 
advisable to try 
information on this 


“Will 


learning?” 


importance. It was thought 


to get some point. In 


answer to the question, vou attend a 


higher institution of affirmative 
replies were received from 46 senior boys and 
the 46 
seore ol 


The 


average score for the 99 senior girls was 56, 


99 semor girls. The average score of 
bovs was 62.2 as against an average 


66.2 tor the whole group of senior boys. 
) 


as against 55.2 as the average for the whole 


group. If these tigures are of sufficient scope 


that 


entering the higher 


to be really indicative, it would appear 


the gifted boys are not 
Institutions of learning in as large proportions 
as are the inferior or mediocre boys. The 
reports would seem to indieate that the 
going to higher institutions of learning have 
a slight advantage over those who stay out so 
far as ability is concerned. 

It has been said that the boys of superior 
ability quite often quit sehool after they have 
finished high school, and sometimes before, 
because they want to get started in busines: 
field of that 


promise more than a higher education does. 


or some work seems to them to 
This may be a possible explanation for the 
condition indicated above by the scores of those 
who express an intention of going to college a 
On the other 


hand the girls do not have the same incentive 


contrasted with the whole group. 


to quit school, as in some eases it is a little too 
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early to married, and so they eontinue 


school. There is another hypothesis as to thi 


difference between the intelligence of bovs an 


girls who enter college that might be worthy of 


consideration. In order for a g 


higher institutions of learning she must 


most cases come from a home where the eco 


nomic status is fairly prosperous. This in tu 


been able 


indicates that her parents have 
meet successfully the economic competition. 
other words they have ability to get on in 


Her 


secure. It 


world. hereditary foundation is 


whether the 


may be questioned 


same rule holds to the same extent with bo 


This earries back to high school because tl 


gvirl whose parents have not had the abilit: 


accumulate some material wealth will 


press an intention of going to a higher 


tion of learning. 

If it is true that, in this state or any othe 
state, the best or most capable young men o 
a large proportion of them drop out of schoo! 


} 


at the end of the high school, the edueationa 


machinery of the state is failing to function 
it should. 


ability 


high gra 


kind of 


training is worth more to society than scor« 


One man gifted with 


supplemented with the right 
of men with mediocre ability and the training 
that can be grafted upon that ability. I «di 
not mean to say that these talented young m 
will not make a suecess because they have 1 
a higher edueation, but there is hardly need to 
argue that they would make a more complet 
suecess in life’s work if they did have the ac 
vantages of better training. 

SUMMARY 

In summarizing the results of the study, the 
following conclusions would seem to be just 
fied : 

(1) The difference in the ability of pupils 
by classes, from different schools is relative! 
large. The reasons for this difference are on! 
to a limited extent indicated by the test itself 
lack of 
formation, verbal knowledge, ability to com 
Other co 


tributing causes may be irregular attendance a 


Among these may be mentioned 


prehend, and number conception. 
school, poor teaching, poor school standard 


The test 
or low standing in comparison with othe 


indieates when the school has a hig 
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pupil can 
extent by 

recelves. would not be 

comparisons between pupils from d 
vols on this basis Factors other 


nany superior 


not been di 


pupil ranked hig! 


be the pupil of 


ther hand there ; 


inferior pupils 


vet enough 


tv ot the bovs and girls in 


an class is practically the same. In 


er classes the bovs are superior. There represent 
irger proportion of very superior boys 

f very interior boys than of girls The 
n all the classes seem to be better 
school 


program, 


are the | 


according 


Ol rrades, than 


The boys intending attend higher 
of learning do not rank as high as im the 
whole group of bovs. With ont responsi) 
e girls, to a very limited extent, the opposite th the cit 
Proportionately superior than : oe and Anan 
girls will attend higher itutions of pubhie education 


(distri 
‘ ~ +} 
ior the 


Ze! 
more 


ri 
s regarded inconte 


WILLIAM 


BATSo? (D) In 
TH DAKOTA, is behever 
TH DAKOTA relationshiy 


— tates affords 
\ SYSTEM OF CONTROL OF PUBLIC — method 
SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA! 


ol 


THE 


system of control reeommended for the 
ble sehools of the 


District of Columbia 
iid embody the following features 
1) Fiscal 


independence: The 


Board of 
lucation should be 


given authority 


to maintain and direct the schools, 


and re 


From 


1 report submitted to Senator 


of the 
essional Committee on the Distrix 


+ 
hr 


t of Columbi 
ruary 5, 1922. 


- 


Arthur 
r, of Kansas, chairman 


ppe Joint Con ermined 


contormit 








IpDpor 
al boards 


and means to 


sphere 


t 
ledera 


appropriations to th 


lrom rit ms in regard 


to detail 


the land colleges, for vocational educa 


tion, for industrial rehabilitation, for construe 


on of good roads, and tor other purposes. 


recommended, therefore, that Con 
laws setting up in general terms 


objects gained by publie education 


the District of Columbia, indicating general 


tandard and eonditions which 


minimum 
ould prevail, pecifving the minimum 
and maximum limits within which the Board of 


Kdueation shall ha power to levy taxes tor 


purposes. ; rres should not exercise 


100] 


over details school management ot 
: 
procedure. 
It is recommended, further, that Con- 
directly to the 


District of 


’ 
approp! ate tTunds 


upport ol publie education in the 


Columbia. These should be lump-sum appro- 


priations, based on an ascerta ned and agreed 


upon proportion of the per capita cost ol the 


chool Congress should not speciry 


ects of ‘+h appropriations in detail. 


(5) appointive, non-salaried board of 


education, nine lay me mbers: (a) Authorities 


on educational administration are not in com- 
plete agreement as to the best method of creat- 


ng a board of education. 
sulted by the Bureau of Education seem to be 


The authorities con- 


that, while election of members by 


popular vote may work satisfactorily under cer- 


tain conditions, the plan does not 


agreed 


work as well 


200,000 population or ove 


conceded 


appointing. It is 


he men and 


women 


service on the board, 
erve and make 
«tion. In the Distric 
considered, appointm 


> fiery ; 
econnrma 


seems most 
a regard for the wishes of the eitizens 
the maintenance of a high standard of per- 
hoard 
es agree that the 
iation should not 
connect 


should serve without 


accordance 


successiul 


} 


in many ¢€1 


voard consist of nine members, and 


he term of office be three vears, three mem 
r appointed each vear. The pre (le 


iven the power of removal from 


superintendent of schools the e¢ 
pe rt adviser and chie f eTeC utive officer or the 
he ard of The chief 
tix 


board of education are deliberative, legislatix 


education: functions of a 


and inspectorial, not administrative. The 


Board should determine policies, and rely on 


+ 


educational experts whom it employs to car 


them out. The system of control should definite 
ly provide for recognition of the superintendent 


of schools as the expert adviser and chiet 


executive officer of the board. No member of 
the board should exercise administrative fun 
tions. 

that this last-named 


(paragraph 6), relating to the functions of 


I understand prin 


superintendent of schools, is operative in the 
present plan of organization of the schools of 
the District of Columbia. | 


here in order to summarize what |] 


have included i 
regard as 
the essential factors in the situation. If I am 
correctly informed, however, this is the only 
one of these basic principles which is actually 
functioning in this school system. 


JOHN J. TIGER 
S. Bureau or EDUCATION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





